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BARCLAY OF URY AND ALEXANDER JAFFRAY. 
(Continued from page 453.) 

After the Restoration of Charles If., many of 
the prominent men in Scotland were, under 
suspicion of being unfriendly to the King, cast 
into prison ; especially those who had been ac- 
tive in promoting the covenant to sustain 
Presbytery. Alexander Jaffray was one of the 
nuinber, and though in a feeble state of health, 
was for atime pliced in close confinement in 
the Tolbooth at Edinburgh. No charge was 
however brought against him, and he was, after 
several months’ imprisonment, released by order 
of Parliament. 

In regard to this dispensation he says, “ One 
of the main things I am called to learn, is to be 
more content with a suffering lot—that great 
Jesson of cheerfully taking up my cross to fol- 
low Christ, and to learn to die daily unto all 
the things of a’ present world, especially to the 
too great and excessive desire I have always 
hitherto had of enjoying the sweet contentment 
of wife and children, yea, so excessive was [ in 
this, as if 1 could have no contentment without 
it. 
















This the Lord is very clearly calling me 
off from, that I may learn that great lesson of 
parting with all for Christ, so that while God 
gives me the freedom of enjoying them, I may 
labor to have it fo be in Himself.” 

He evidently looked upon this imprisonment 
as of the Lord, by which some good end for his 
spiritual welfare was to be promoted, and al- 
though sorely tried at times by a sense of spirit- 
ual desertion, remarks, “The Lord who knows 
me well, knows well also what need I have to 
be thus exercised; the saddest part of which 
exercise is, the hiding of his face, and shutting 
out wy prayer—tbau which there can be noth- 
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ing more grievous to a tender heart,—I was de- 
siring that it might be so to mine ; and hoping 
that when I know more how t» prize his pres- 
ence and entertain his Spirit, he will help me 
so as that I may enjoy more of him; also to 
know how to keep free, as of sinful, so of need- 
less, anxious, perplexing thoughts, by which 
my heart is not a little marred in the enjoying 
of God ;—the avoiding, too, of needless cares of 
a present world, and of what may be dear to me 
in it,—to have a loose grasp of these, and know 
how to lay them wholly upon God. This is 
one among the great lessons the Lord is giving 
me at this time to learn.” 

Whilst in prison he was much exercised on 
the subject of formal prayer, and under this 
concern, desired his fellow prisoner, James 
Simpson, Minister of Airth, spoken of as a man 
of singular piety, and an affectionate and melt- 
ing preacher, to forbear to press him to perform 
that duty publicly, as was the custom. Jaffray 
says, “ Having informed him alittle of my case, 
and having reasoned with him, about laboring 
to have our hearts more in a fittedness and dis- 
position for prayer before venturing so rashly 
as ordinarily we do, he, after some discourse of 
this kind, at last agreed for a time to forbear 
me.” 

Again, he records, “Upon the 13th of De- 
cember my heart was some way enlarged in pri- 
vate prayer, and therewith was I desiring to be 
comforted ; but with this caution, that I should 
beware of placing too much of my satisfaction a 
and comfort upon enlargement and liberty given s 
in prayer. For though this bea rich mercy, for a 

which God is to be praised, and for which the ‘a9 
heart may rejoice and be comforted, yet the a 
person and the prayer may both be very accept- 
able when this enlargement is wanting. Faith 
is commonly most alive when sense is least sat- 
isfied; humility, and the like rooting and Aid 
bedewing graces, do then ordinarily most i 
abound.” rj 

Striving after progress in the way of holiness, 
he laments the prevalence of deadness and dull- 
ness of heart, and fears greatly the power of sin, \ 
and says, “©! that I knew in this desertion, . 
how I am called to Him by faith, and to be. fi 
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lieve that He who will not take his Holy Spirit 
from me, will also in due time restore unto me 
the joy of his salvation ;” and again, “ Strength 
against sin must be waited for; it comes in not 
all at once, but gradually, as the voice of God 
is there minded and adverted to in love and 
tenderness of obedience to his commands. It is 
by rightly observing Christ speaking in the 
conscience, that he comes ia, to give victury 
ever sin.” 

The first notice we find in the Diary respect- 
ing the Society of Friends, is about this time, 
(1661). He says, “ Whatever may be of mis 
take in the way and opinion of the people called 
QQJuakers about the light within them, as to the 
universality and operation of it; after some in- 
quiry thereabout, my resolution is to waive the 
debatable part thereof, and, as I may, in the 
s‘rength ot the Lord to improve and make use 
of what truth [ fied in the thing itself,—what 
duty be on me, to mind seriously, and more 
closely to walk up to, the Light in the con 
science. For I do verily find and believe, there 
is a light appearing from, and holden forth at 
this time, by these despised people, in that, and 
some other things, which if prejudice and pas- 
sion did not hinder, might be received with 
much advantage.” 

On one occasion, being much exercised on ac- 
count of his sad, deserted frame of spirit, he ap- 
pears to have had something of the same ex- 
perience which George Fox had, when he says, 
‘¢T heard a voice which said, ‘ There is one, 
even Christ Jesus, than can speak to thy con- 
dition.” Jaffray says, “‘ The Lord’s voice was to 
me this morning, that as He alone could help 
me, so his help was only to be found by me, as 
his voice should be found speaking in the con- 
science; and that all noises and voices else, 
speaking there, behoved to be silenced, or his 
could not be heard. 

“There and only there he is to be found ef- 
fectua'ly speaking and determining every case 
and the cure of it.” 

He is to be seen in his works of creation, in 
his works of Providence, and by the judgments 
that he executes, and in the Scriptures there is 
much of him to be seen and learned by a dili 
gent perusal of them; but no life is to be found 
(merely) by what may be learned from any or 
all of these. “ Search the Scriptures,” that is 
a duty, “ for they testify of me,” says Christ, 
“but ye must come to me” to get life—your 
life is there, even “ hid with Christ in God.” 

The diary of Alexander Jaffray is truly as a 
rich mine of religious experiences, but our 
limits preclude further extracts, excepting the 
closing passage, where, “ desiring to know of the 
Lord what course might be most suitable and 
conformable to his blessed will to enable him to 
keep near and close to Him,” he says, “ My 
heart did most conclude as follows :—with his 
‘gra.e and help by which alone I stand, to en- 
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deavor to keep close to Christ, the true Light, 
as he enlightens himself forth in the conscience ; 
and in his strength to labor to shut and keep 
out every sinful, vain, unprofitable thought, so 
as to getand keep in holy, wholesome, and good 
thoughts ; while I find the truth of what Paul 
experienced in this way, (2 Cor. x. 5.), by man- 
aging rightly the weapons of our Christian war- 
fare, to bring every thought into subjection and 
obedience to Christ ; so likewise for words and 
actions, to endeavor to have a warrant for every 
one of them :—when to speak, or what to do, 
when to go abroad, or keep within :—to see and 
know my guide, even He who was my guide of 
old, in my youth, when I followed him in a 
wilderness, in a land that was not sown, (Jer. ii. 
2.) And sball I not from this time ery uato 
him, ‘My Father, thou art the guide of my 
youth,’ and shall [ be as one which forsaketh 
the guide of her youth and forgetteth the cove- 
nant of her God.” 
ee - 

AN EXAMINATION Of THE ASTRONOMICAL AL- 
LUSIONS IN THE BOOK OF JOB. 
(Continued from page 450.) 

Could the astonished Job, or his still more 
astonished opponeats, make any response to 
these humiliating questions? Has there ever 
been a time, following down the thousands of 
years which have elapsed even to the present 
moment, when all the accumulated wisdom of 
man could make any reply? 

Some may object to this passage, and urge 
that it actually intimates an ignorance of the 
true conditioa of the earth by the interrogation, 
otherwise the word “ foundations” would not 
have been used. To this objection let me an- 
swer that the Hebrew word translated “ founda- 
tions” means really sockets, something whereon 
a pivot turns; and the word translated “ fast- 
ened”’ is better rendered, ‘‘ made to sink,” as 
though the question had been put, io case this 
earth is fixed, and the heavens revolve about it, 
whereon are the sockets made to sink, of the 
axis of this revolution? or if the earth itself ro- 
tates, tell me how are the sockets fastened by 
which it is sustained ? 

If this should appear to any one an over- 
strained paraphrase or translation,—if it still be 
asserted that there is not in the passage suf- 
ficient ground for such an interpretation, [ must 
beg the common privilege of all interpreters to 
explain the difficult and doubtful passages of 
this book by others from the same book throw- 
ing light upon the same subject. If it still be 
asserted that the word “ foundations” is to be 
considered as referring to the vulgar notion that 
the earth was fixed on some unknown support, 
by which it was buoyed up, I must quote a 
single sentence, as beautiful as it is wonderful, 
which will place forever this matter at rest. In 
another part of this poem, when acknowledging 
the majesty and power of God, Job declares that 
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“ He’’ (God) “ stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon noth- 
ing.’ How astonishing is this declaration ! 
God stretcheth out the north over vacuity, over 
immensity. Deep sunk in space, away in the 
remote north, in the region of vacuity, was seen 
that point about which either the heavens or 
the earth revolved. But the earth itself hangeth 
on nothing. It is suspended in space; there 
are no foundations; and who can tell whereon 
are fastened the sockets of its rotation ? 

Let us come, then, to the answer to this 
question. Propound it to the modern astrono- 
mer, to the geometer of the present age. Where- 
upon is the earth hung in empty space, and 
where is fastened the socket on which its firm 
axle is fixed? Shall it be answered that the 
earth is linked to the great centre by the power 
of universal gravitation? What, I demand, is 
this potent energy which has been named gravi- 
tation. Wherein is this power lodged? Who 
hath ever grasped it in bis hand, or seen, or 
heard, or felt it? Not one. Let us not mis- 
take—gravitation is but a name; it is the rep- 
resentation of a vast multitude of phenomena, 
witnessed in the heavens and upon the earth, 
attributable to a cause always acting according 
to an invariable law,—and we call this gravi- 
tation. No one has ever conceived what it is, 
—no one, probably, ever will conceive what it 
may be; and all we can say is this, that the 
great First Cause is pleased to manifest His 
power in the guidance of the orbs of heaven ac- 
cording to one uniform law established by Him- 
self, and to a knowledge of that law of operation 
man has been permitted to reach ;—and here he 
stops. Not an inch beyond can he advance; 
and with all his present knowledge,—and [ 
admit it to be great,—he cannot answer the 
question, Whereon are the sockets of the earth 
fastened, and by whom were they fixed, when 
God stretched out the north over the empty 
space, and hung the solid globe, with all its 
millions, its forests, and oceans, and mountains, 
upon nothiog? When the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy! 

It may still be urged that no inquiry, with 
reference to the earth, could be made which 
could be answered; that they are all equally 
difficult and equally unanswerable, if taken in 
the broad sense we have claimed for the fore- 
going inquiry. I answer that this is not the 
case. Suppose it had been asked,—Knuowest 
thou the form of the earth on which thou dwell- 
est? Canst thou comprehend its mighty out- 
lines by thy tiny measures? Hast thou weighed 
itin a balance and computed its dimensions ? 
Each of these questions, in my opinion, would 
have been just as unanswerable by Job or his 
frieads as those actually put; while to the mod- 
ern astronomer their approximate answer at 
least would present no difficulty, and we should 










at this day have regarded such questions as 
proof positive that the interrogator was only 


proposing questions which he could not himself 
answer. 
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This first question which we have considered 


regarded the solid earth. We pow come to the 
examination of the second interrogation: “ Or 
who shut up the sea with doors when it broke 
forth, as if it had issued out of the womb? when 


I made the cloud the garment thereof, and thick 


darkness a swaddling-band for it, and broke up 


for it my decreed place, and set bars and doors, 


and said, Hitherto shalt thou come, bat no 


farther; and here shall thy proud waves be 


stayed ?” 


I must be permitted here to remark, once for 


all, that it is in these and kindred passages that 


the greatest difficulty has been found by trans- 
lators. This will be readily appreciated when 
we reflect how difficult it is for us to compre- 
hend a work written even in our own language 
that refers to matters of science, of which we 
are ignorant. The difficulty is increased, in an 


enormous ratio, if we be attempting to translate 
a foreign tongue, and the matters treated of are 


such as we could not comprehend, even if writ- 
ten in our own language. Such was the diffi- 
culty encountered by the translators of the Bible 
in all those cases involving a reference to scien- 
tific matters, of which not only themselves, but 
the age ia which they lived, were ignorant. It 
was even worse than this. False notions were 
entertained, to accord with which, in many in- 
stances, there was a di-position to bend the 
sense of the original, to make it, as was sup- 
posed, the more intelligible. 

In this interrogation the passage translated, 
“and brake up for it my decreed place,” is prop- 
erly rendered, “ established my decree upon it ;” 
that is, upon the ocean; a decree by which it 
should be forever governed. No one who has 
considered the problem of the stability of the 
ocean can fail to recognize the depth and diffi- 
culty of the inquiry here propounded. Look at 
this mighty mass of waters, covering more than 
two thirds of the entire surface of the globe, 
subject to the influence of the fierce and resist- 
less tornado, wrought up into tumultuous con- 
fasion, its waves rolling and dashing against the 
clouds, and lashing with fury the resounding 
shore. Where, I ask, is the guarantee that 
whole continents shall not be submerged, and 
every vestige of life swept from the surface of 
the earth ? 

How wonderful are the adjustments by which 
the ocean is fixed within the limits assigned by 
the decree of Omnipotence! Let us ‘point out 
some of -those conditions without which no sta- 
bility could exist. If it were possible to empty 
the waters of earth’s oceans into the cavities 
which probably diversify the surface of the 
planet Saturn, and thus spread over its surface 
the heavy ocean of earth, so long as all was 
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tranquil the waves would sleep, and a placid 
ocean would spread its unbroken sheet from 
shore to shore. But now let loose upon its sur- 
face the mighty force of those winds which stir 
its profoundest depths on earth, and no precipi- 
tous shore, no mountain barrier, could restrain 
the swelling billow; it would heave, and dash, 
and rise, till, finally, breaking every barrier, it 
would engulf island and continent, and chaos 
would assert its ancient empire. 

How is it, then, that the ocean on earth is 
shut up with bars and doors, while, if removed 
to Saturn, no decree of earth can bind it? It 
is due to the fact that there exists a nice ad- 
justment of the relative specific gravity of the 
solid earth and the fluid wave, and of the gase- 
ous atmosphere. The earth greatly preponder- 
ates over the gravity of the ocean, and the 
ocean vastly preponderates over the gravity of 
the air. If our ocean were removed to Saturn, 
this fluid, unstable covering would possess a 
greater specific gravity than the solid body of 
the planet, and it would be like a globe of cork 
swimming in an envelop of water. The least 
cause of derangement would cause the waters 
to rush to one side of the planet, and the globe 
would, in some sense, float on this concentrated 
abyss of waters, to be tossed and rolled over and 
over, and every portion submerged at any and 
every moment. Such would be the condition 
of the earth were the relative specific gravities 
of the earth, air and water changed. 

(To be continued.) 


ee 
THE PURPOSES AND PROSPECTS OF THE SO- 
CIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY WILLIAM BALL. 


I propose to attempt some reply to two 
questions :—Ist, For what purposes was that 
association formed which took the name of 
‘“ Friends?” and, 2d, what are the prospects of 
this Society as to the carrying out of those 
purposes ? 

Ist, For what purposes was that association 
formed which took the name of “ Friends ?” 

They who came out from the professing 
churches in this country, [Kngland,] towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, under 
the conviction that those churches smothered 
rather than upbeld spiritual religion, naturally, 
as they found one another out, became united 
in the common bond of seeking something 
better than that which they had left behind. 
Thus an association, but not a sect, was gradu- 
ally formed, whose main purpose was universal 
evangelization. For I can no otherwise inter- 
pret that call to come unto Christ Himeelf, 
away from all the false religions of Christen- 
dom as well as of Heathendom, which certainly 
distinguished those who were thus associated. 
They had no idea of congealing into a sect, 
though they found themselves bound together 
in those sweet bonds of fellowship which perse- 
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cution only drew closer. But their zeal was 
unbounded in this call to their fellow-men to 
come unto Christ, the living substance; to sit 
under his teaching ; and to know for themselves 
that He hath the words of eternal life. Their 
successors, in our own day, may be apt to smile 
at some of their efforts, as well as their expres- 
sions. Missions all over the world, to Pagan 
and Mahometan, to Negro and Indian, to Sul- 
tan and to Pope, may seem strange enough to 
the less earnest and self-sacrificing; and the 
“universal spirit,” recognised as so essential 
by these early pioneers, may sound quaintly in 
modern ears ; but all this points, emphatically, 
to their one grand purpuse, the emancipation 
of mankind from false religions, by bringing 
them to the knowledge of the truth, that the 
truth might make them free. 

It may even be doubted whether, had not 
that appeared in their midst which called for 
repression, they would have turned, as soon as 
they did, from the great work before them in 
“the field of the world,” to give attention to 
matters of order and discipline among them- 
selves. 

Regulations imply organization. They may 
be inevitable, but are often safeguards from 
danger, rather than signs of life. Organization 
attracts attention to itself; and, so far as it is 
narrowing, is uofruitful. Strongly pronounced, 
it produces diseiplinarians rather than evangel- 
ists. Butif some mistakes, in this direction, 
did mark a period, within our recollection, as 
the resul's of rules, at once stringent and wi- 
bute, it should be also remembered that for 
great mistakes there were great excuses; and 
that it becomes us, in the relief of the present, 
to make just and candid allowance for the past. 

It is with the present, however, that we have 
to do, while we have to inquire,— 

2d, What are the prospects of the Society 
as to the carrying out of the original purposes of 
its association ? 

I venture to think, notwithstanding our 
small and reduced numbers, that these pros- 
pects are fair. The religious inquiry that now 
marks us, does not appear to me to be so dis- 
tinct from religious life as some may have ap- 
prehended. In the progress of that sound 
education which develops mind, which teaches 
to think, and which exercises thought, it be- 
comes less and less likely that all will think 
alike. Under such a process, union upon the 
leading views of our own Church is often greatly 
intensified ; while, at the same time, the space 
occupied by private judgment on les:er points, 
requires to be enlarged. Subject to these con- 
ditions (and there is now, in general, a very 
cheerful submission to them on the part of our 
friends), the prospects of the Christian useful- 
ness of the Society are not only fair but hope- 
ful. What has prompted the self-denying 
labors of our young friends in First-day 
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Schools, especially, and in other departments 
of Christian work, but that concern for the 
souls of others which may be regarded not 
only as a token of religious life, but as a returao 
to those first principles and first purposes 
which had no limit short of universal evan- 
gelization? What has led many amongst 
us into religious concern to gather the ne- 
glected and outcast to Scripture reading and 
instruction, and to carry to the abodes of age, 
of sickness, and of wretchedness, the invita- 
tions and consolations of the Gospel? What 
has raised a lively and growing interest on 
behalf of the less enlightened in distant lands? 
What, but a constraining love of Christ? In 
these indications, which are the signs of our 
times, may we not see preparation to fulfil the 
original purpose of calling souls unto Christ? 
This call, announced in the simplicity that is in 
Him, necessarily rebuked formality, and con- 
demned the general apostacy. But the true 
mission of the first “ Friends’? (and we shall 
scarcely understand their character and course 
without taking this into account), was rather to 
grapple with Aatichrist than to consolidate a 
polity of their own. Their conflict in the war 
with error went far beyond the uofurling and 
defending of the banner cf truth. They con- 
tended more than organized; and aggression, 
not construction, was their concern. There 
seems, now, some revival of their spirit, subject 
to the limitations which time and experience 
have imposed. And, as this spirit pe.vades 
the body—as it becomes animated by the vivi-| 
fying love of Christ—its purpose and true mis- | 
sion will, according to its measure, be carried | 
out. There is nothing in its principles to ob- 
struct, but everything to promote its energy and 
efficiency for the spreading of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, both at home and abroad. Those 
principles, while excluding efforts to extend a 
religion of mere form, add no encumbrance to! 
the conveyance of the Gospel message. Upon) 
the whole, I see no reason why, with the' 
quickening of life amongst us, the purpose and | 
mnission of ‘‘ Friends” should not, for the future, 
be more faithfully fulfilled —Friends’ £xam. 
-_—-- 


THE HARMONY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


What a wonderful harmony is there running 
through the whole Scriptures! Youcannot touch, 
as it were, a note in Daniel, but all the apostles | 
of the New Testament respond to it. You may | 
have noticed sometimes in a building,—in a} 
ehurch or a hall,—that if a certain note or tune | 
be given by the speaker, the whole building 
will instantly vibrate in harmony or in unison. 
In the same way you cannot touch a truth in 
Daniel, but tones of harmony will burst from 
the lips of Paul and from the writings of 
Peter ; the whole Bible, in grand harmony, re- | 
vealing the mind, the will, and the glory of| 
God.— Cumming. 
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PASSAGES FROM “ THE OPEN POLAR SEA.” 
BY DR. I. I. HAYES. 
(Continued from page 452.) 

January 6th, 18361—Taxe Aurora.—I have 
often been struck with the singular circum- 
stance that up to this time we have scarcely 
seen the Aurora Borealis. We have been 
twice favored during the last 12 hours. The 
first was at 11 o'clock in the morning, [this 
was during the long Arctic night,} and the 
second at 9 o’clock in the evening. The arch 
was perfect in the last case; in the former it 
was less continuous, but more intense. In 
both instances the direction of the centre from 
the observatory was west by south (true,) and 
was thirty degrees above the horizon. Twenty 
degrees above the arch in the evening there 
was another imperfect one, a phenomenon which 
I have not before witnessed. In the northwest 
a single ray shot down to the horizon, and then 
continued for almost an hour. o ne 
The display of the morning was much finer. I 
have rarely witnessed a more sublime or impos- 
ing spectacle. By the way, how strange it 
seems to be speaking of events happeniog in 
the morning and in the evening, when you 
could not tell without the clock by what name 
to call the divisions of time! We say eleven 
o'clock in the morning or evening from habit; 
bat if, by any mischance, we should lose our 
reckoniog for twelve hours, we should then go 
on calling the evening morning and the morn- 
ing evening, without being able to detect the 
error by any difference in the amount of light 
at these two periods of the day. But this isa 
digression. 

To come back to the Aurora of this morning. 
When it first appeared [ was walking out 
among the icebergs at the mouth of the harbor, 
and although the time was so pear noon, yet I 
was groping through a darkness that was ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing to my movements 
among the rough ice. Suddenly a bright ray 
darted up from behind the black cloud which 
lay low down on the horizon before me. It 
lasted but an instant, and, having filled the air 
with a strange illumination, it died away, leav- 
ing the darkness even more profound than be- 
fore. Presently the arch which I have before 
mentioned sprang across the sky, and the 
Aurora became, gradually, more fixed. The 
space enclosed by the arch was very dark, and 
was filled with the cloud. The play of the rays 
which rose from its steadily brightening border 
was for some time very capricious, alternating 
(if I may be allowed the figure) the burst of 
flame from a conflagration, with the soft glow 
of the early morn. The light grew by degrees 
more and more intense, and from irregular 
bursts it settled into an almost steady sheet of 
brightness. This sheet was, however, far from 
uniform, for it was but a flood of mingling and 
variously-tinted streaks. The exhibition, at 
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first tame and quiet, became in the end start- 
ling in its brilliancy. The broad domo above 
me is all ablaze. Ghastly fires, more fierce 
than those that lit the heavens from burning 
Troy, flash angrily athwart the sky. The 
stars pale before the marvellous glare, and seem 
to recede farther and farther from the earth, 
as when the chariot of the Sun, driven by 
Phaéton, and carried from its beaten track by 
the ungovernable steeds, rushed madly through 
the skies, parching the world and withering 
the constellations. The gentle Andromeda flies 
trembling from the flame; Perseus, with his 
flashing sword and Gorgon shield, retreats ia 
fear; the Pole Star is chased from the night, 
and the Great Bear, faithful sentinel of the 
North, quits his guardian watch, following the 
feeble trail. The color of the light was chiefly 
red; but this was not constant. and every hue 
mingled in the fierce display. Blue and yellow 
streamers were playing in the lurid fire ; and, 
sometimes starting side by side from the wide 
expanse of the illuminated arch, they melt into 
each other, and throw a ghastly glare of yreen 
into the face and over the landscape. Again 
this green overrides the red; blue and orange 
clasp each other in their rapid flight ; violet 
darts tear through a broad flush of yellow, and 
countless tongues of white flame, formed of 
these uniting streams, rush aloft and lick the 
skies. The play of this many-colored light 
upon the surrounding objects was truly won- 
derful. The weird forms of countless icebergs, 
singly and in clusters, loomed above the sea, 
and around their summits the strange gleam 
shone as the fires of Vesuvius over the doomed 
temples of Campania. Upon the mountaia 
tops, along the white surface of the frozen 
waters, upon the lofty cliffs, the light glowed 
and grew and glowed again, as if the air was 
filled with charnel meteors, pulsating with wild 
inconstancy over some vast illimitable city of 
the dead. The scene was noiseless, yet the 
senses were deceived, for unearthly sounds 
seemed to follow the rapid flashes, and to fall 
upon the ear like 































































































































































































“the tread 
Of phantoms dread, 
With banner, and spear, and flame.” 




















Arctic Nicut.—I have gone out often into 
the Arctic night, and viewed Nature under 
varied aspects. I have rejoiced with her in 
her strength, and communed with her in repose. 
I have seen the wild burst of her anger, have 
watched her sportive play, and have beheld her 
robed in silence. 1 have walked abroad in the 
darkness when the winds were roaring through 
the hills and crashing over the plain. I have 
strolled along the beach when the only sound 





















































the ice-tables, as they rose and fell lazily with 
the tide. I have wandered far out upon the 













































that broke the stillness was the dull creaking of 
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frozen sea, and listened to the voice of the ice- 
bergs bewailing their imprisonment ; along the 
glacier where forms and falls the avalanche ; 
upon the hill-top when the drifting snow, 
coursing over the rocks, sang its plaintive song ; 
and again [ have wandered away to some dis- 
tant valley where all 
hashed, and the air was still and solemn as the 
tomb. 


these sounds were 


And it is here that the Arctic night is most 


impressive, where its true spirit is revealed, 
when its wonders are unluosed to sport and 
play with the mind’s vague imaginings. 
heaven above and the earth beneath reveal only 
an endless and fathomless quiet. 
where around me evidence of life or motion. [ 
stand alone in the midst of the mighty hills. 
Their tall crests climb upward, and are lost in 
the grey vault of the skies. 
standing against their slopes of white are the 
steps of a vast amphitheatre. 
ing no rest on their bald summits, wanders 
into space. 
sinks to her repose. 
breathe their sweet influences. 
Andromeda, and Orion, and al) the infinite host 
of unnumbered conste lations, fail to infuse one 
spark of joy into this dead atmosphere. 
have lost all their tenderness, and are cold and 
pulseless. 
earth, and the trembling ear awaits something 
that will break the oppressive stillness. 
no footfall of living thiog reaches it; no wild 
beast howls through the solitude. 
ery of bird to enliven the scene ; no tree among 
whose brauches the winds can sigh and moan. 
The pulsations of my own heart are alone heard 
in the great void; and as the blood courses 
through the sensitive organization of the ear, L 
am oppressed as with discordant sounds. 


The 


There is no- 


The dark cliffs 
The mind, fiod- 


The mvon, weary with long vigils, 
The Pleiades no longer 
Cassiopeia, and 


They 


The eye leaves them and returns to 
But 


There is no 


Si- 
lence has ceased to be negative. It has become 
endowed with positive attributes. I seem to 
hear, and see, and feel it. It stands forth as a 
frightful spectre, filling the mind with the over- 
powering consciousness of universal death,— 
proclaiming the end of all things, and heralding 
the everlasting future. its presence is unendu- 
rable. I spring from the rock upon which [ 
have been seated, | plant my feet heavily in 
the snow to banish its awful presence,—and the 
sound rolls through the night and drives away 
the phantom. 

I have seen no expression on the face of Na- 
ture so filled with terror as THE SILENCE OF 
THE Arcric Nieut. 

(To be continued in No. 32.) 
menaniintiadits 

Faith is the angelic messenger between the 
soul and the Lord Jesus in glory. Let that 
angel be withdrawn, we can neither send up 
prayer nor receive the answers. Faith is the 
telegraphic wire which links earth to heaven. 
— Spurgeon, 
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ENGLAND AND HER SUBJECT RACES, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO JAMAICA. 
(Continued from page 456.) 

The length of this pxper forbids my doing 
more than briefly indicate some of the chief ele- 
ments upon which a right estimate of our own 
responsibilities towards our negro fellow subjects 
seems to depend. The nature of the problem 
is well stated by one of our most successful 
West Indian yoveroors. Lord Harris, in a dis- 
patch written in the year 1848, says that “one 
of the many errors which have been committed 
since the granting of emancipation is the little 
attention paid to any legislation having for its 
end the formation of a society on trae, sound, 
and lasting principles. That such an object 
could be obtained at once, was not and is not 
to be expected; but undoultedly, had proper 
measures been adopted, much greater progress 
might have been made. As the question at 
present stands, a race has been freed, but a so- 
ciety has not been formed. Liberty has been 
given to a beterogeneous mass of individuals 
who can only comprehend license. A_ partici 
pation in the rights and privileges and duties 
of civilized society has been granted to them; 
they are only capable of enjoying its vices. To 
alter such a state of things vigorous and prompt 
measures are required; in order that the au- 
thority of the law should be felt, greater 
weight must be given to the executive; to hu- 
manize the people, a general and extensive sys- 
tem of education must be adopted ; to assist in 
civilization, every encouragement should be 
given to the establishment and to the easy cir- 
cumstances of a superior class, especially of Ku- 

ropeans, amongst the population.” 

It must be confessed that emancipation, in 
all but its object, was a sorry piece of legis!a- 
tion. It was possible, indeed, by act of parlia- 
ment, to confer freedom upon 800,000 slaves, 
but it was not possible, even by act of parlia- 
ment, summarily to remove the inveterate curse 
which slavery had engendered. There is that 
in the iufamous and accursed system of slave- 
ry which even the sovereign power of free- 
dom can only gradually, slowly, and painfully 
extirpate. The problem of emancipation may 
be briefly stated thus:—How, in a tropical 
country, where the means of subsistence are 
€asy, where wants are few, and nature is lavislf 
In her gifts, with a population thin in propor- 
tion to the extent of rich territory ;—how, in 
such circnmstances, the transition may be made 
from a system of forced to free labor, and natu- 
ral incentives to industrious exertion be sub- 
stituted for the evercion of the whip. It is 


worthy of observation that the government of 


1833 had proposed a plan to satisfy the con- 
ditions of this problem, which was, however, 
subsequently dropped. The characteristic of the 
rejected plan was “to stimulate the negroes to 
industry by the imposition of a tax on their 
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provision-grounds, while very stringent regula- 
tions for eoforcing the payment of the tax, and 
for the prevention of vagrancy, were to have 
been established. 
sals was to substitute, for the direct coercion of 
the whip, the indirect constraint by which the 
working classes in other countries are driven to 
exertioo—namely, the impossibility of otherwise 
obtaining such a maintenance as their habits 
render necessary to them.” 


The design of these propo- 


It should also be remembered that other na- 


tions have profited by our mistakes, and that in 
the Du’ch, Danish, and French sugar colonies 
emancipation has been treated as a gradual pro- 
cess. 


The future of our West India colonies must 


depend largely upon their government. The 
experience of Jamaica has shown the unsuit- 
ableness in such a community of representative 
institutions. 
bly is, in fact, in the conflict of the white and 


An elective representative assem- 


colored races, an oligarchic tyranny veiled in a 
popular dress. What is wanted is a govern- 
ment which will devote itself impartially to the 
interests of both races, and which, in the inter- 
est of the negro, shall charge itself with the 
triple functions of protection, guidance, and 
control. Such a government is to be sought, 
for a time at least, in a paternal despotism. 

The fir-t step towards reclaiming the negro 
to habits of order and settled industry must be 
an impartial and trusted administration of jus- 
tice. If any defect was conclusively established 
by the late inquiry in Jamaica, it was the need 
of a stipendiary magistracy. There is an elabo- 
rate returo appended to the report of the Com- 
missioners, bearing upon the administration of 


justice in the parish of St. Thomas-in-the-Kast, 


which is worthy of attentive study. 

Again, the state not only of Jamaica, but of 
the other West India Islands, points to the ne- 
cessity of measures for preventing vagrancy, for 
regulating native settlements, for encouraging 
settled industry, and for enforcing the obser- 
vance of the elementary conditions of morality 
and health. 

The principal agents for effecting these pri- 
mary requirements will be an efficient police, the 
enactment of a bastardy law, a systematic regis- 
tration of births and deaths, the establishment 
of hospitals, and a well-organized system of 
medical supervision, the construction of roads, 
the instruction of the people in improved 
methods of agriculture, and, above all, a sys- 
tem of industrial ,* compulsory, unsectarian edu- 


=o Ww hati is wanted i is an education that would make 
intelligent laborers and useful citizens, and no sys- 
tem seems so likely to accomplish this object as in- 
dustrial schoo's, where learning and labor should be 
taught together. Such a system of education would 
not only have the advantage of economy of expense, 
by contributing consideratly towards its own sup- 
port, but it would tend to remove the idea of dis- 
grace which, in Jamaica, is attached to field labor, 
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cation.* For these purposes the government must 
be furnished with means ; and, next to a sound 
administration of justice, a wisely-adjusted sys 
tem of fiscal economy will be found a potent 
agent of governmental civilizing influence. In 
nothing so much as in the principles of taxation 
is the difference between civilized and uncivil- 
ized communities made manifest. The reasons 
which induce the governments of Europe to 
lighten the burden of taxation on the working 
classes, with whom subsistence is difficult, and 
the motive to exertion urgent, fail of applica- 
tion in the case of the semi-civilized people of 
a tropical country, whose standard of phys'cal 
comfort is low and easily satisfied. In a word, 
in such a community direct taxation, which 
presses upon the means of subsistence, is proved 
to be at once the most productive source of rev 
enue, and incidentally an instrument of high 
value in the work of civilization. 


found in the recent history of Jamaica. There, 
under the auspicies of the planters, an ad val- 
orem duty of 123 per cent. is imposed upon the 


import of articles ordinarily in use by the negro 


peasantry. There is also a tax charged upon 
horses avd carts. 
taxes 


and in the habits of civilized life. 
moreover, be an object of the government to se 


cure, if possible, the incelligent co-operation of 
the negroes, by publication of the official ac- 
counts, and by the specific appropriation of local 
taxes to local objects, such as education and 


public roads. 


It is impossible, however, to touch upon the 
question of imports without expressing simple 
astonishment at the apathy which, regardless of 


the prodigal wealth of Nature, allows commodi 


ties to be introduced from abroad which could 
be supplied, to the commun advantage of es- 


and make it respectable in the eyes of the people. It 
would also accustom them to the use of better im- 
plements of agriculture, as well as improvedand more 
scientific methods of cultivation, which could not 
but exert a beneficial influence on the prosperity of 
There is at present one institution of 
this description, established in the parish of Metcalf 
by the Agent of the American Missionary Society, 
in which not enly ag i ulture is carried on toa con- 
Biderable extent, but other useful trades, as tanning, 
smiths’ and carpenters’ work, and a saw-mill moved 
by water-power, and a fair crop of sugar is also cul- 


the island. 


tivated and manufactured This valuable institution 
ois bs is, to a considerable extent, self-support- 
a 
round, in the superior intelligence of the people, 
their improved methods of cultivation, and general 
good conduct.”—Jamaica: Who is to Blame? p. 80. 
*In Jamaica there appear to be but few Friendly 
Societies, no Provident Societies (except Savings’ 
Banks, of which there are seven in the twenty-two 
parishes, with 2,306 depositors, and deposits amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 49 460/. 13s. 5d), and no 
Dispensaries, except one in Kingston. 


An example 
of a mischievous system of taxation is to be 


The obvious effect of these 
is to obstruct the advancement of the 
people in ways of industry, in material comfort, 
It should, 










its influences are seen for miles 


tate- proprietor and peasant, by the rich soil and 
varied climate of Jamaica itself. “I have no 
patience” (exclaims Mr. Sewell) “‘to listen to 


their complaints, when I look at the unbounded 


wealth and wonderful resources of the country. 


They cry out at the high price of labor, and 


pretend they cannot gfow corn, when corn is 
grown at five times the cost in the United 
States, and exported to Jamaica at a handsome 
profit. They import beef, and tongues, and 
butter, though this very parish of Manchester 
offers advantages for raising stock that no part 
of America possesses. They import mackerel, 
and salmon, and herrings, and codfish, though 
Jamaica waters abound in the most splendid 
kind of fish. They import woods, though Ja- 
maica forests are unrivalled for the variety and 
beauty and usefulness of their timber. They 
import tobacco, though their soil in many dis- 
tricts is most excellent for its growth. The ne- 
groes, who have never been tauyht these things, 
are learning them slowly by experience, and a 
gradual decline in certain articles of import de- 
monstrates that they now raise on their own 
properties a very large proportion of their own 
provisions.” 
(To be concluded.) 
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RerorM OF THE INEBRIATE.—Palpable as 
is the fact that moral lapse accounts, in nearly 
ull cases, for the beginning of intemperance, 
medical men have long been convinced that 
inebriety becomes, often, a disease, requiring 
some agency beyond the individual's will for 
its cure. There has been now, for eight years, 
at Boston, a “Home” for the seclusion and 
treatment of such; and nearly two thousand 
persons have voluntarily sought its retirement, 
with the encouragiog result of fifty per cent. of 
the whole number restored to health and so- 
ciety. In New York State, at Binghamton, 
there is another iustitution of the same kind, 
more recent, but with great promise of sucecss 
nd usefulness. 

Oar Legislature, last year, gave a liberal 
charter to a ‘Citizens’ Association,’’ one of 
whose most prominent aims is to establish such 
a Retreat for Inebriates. Not long since it 
added, by appropriste special enactments, to 
the power of the Association to obtiin control 
over those who are as unfit as luvatics cin be, 
to live at liberty or manage property. By 
well directed and limited magisterial action, 
those proved to be habitually intemperate may 








be prevented from doing further harm; while 
some of them, at least, and more, no doubt, of 
those who struggle vainly elsewhere agaiast the 
Circean spell, way be cured and reformed. 
Already a farm has been purchased, and 
plans for cottages for patients and families have 
been proposed. A Report, of great interest, 
by Dr. Joseph Parrish, President of the Asso- 
ciation, is before us. It contains an able an- 
alysis of the varieties, causes and nature of in- 
temperance, with judicious reasoning upon the 
duties of the community towards it. 
as are the motives which impel us to do all that 
may be possible toward the great end of pre- 
vention, the vaster magnitude of that object 
should never deter us for a moment from en- 
deavoring to mitigate the evil. That would be 
as irrational as to stand idly by the side of a 
stream which had overflowed its banks, though 
drowning wen were in it, because we were uo- 
able to prevent or arrest the flood. Much 
ought to be done, more than is done, most of 
all in large cities, toward holdiog the hands of 


Urgent 


those who poison our young men anoually by 
thousands. But no less clear does it seem to 
us, that no institution not yet established among 
our charities is more needed now, than a Home 
for otherwise almost hopeless inebriates. 


— a = 


Under the caption of “ Passages from Cor- 
respondence,” will be found part of a letter 
from Alida Clark, explaining, as we think, 
a point, respecting which there has been some 
misconception, and perhaps some uneasiness 
lest our benevoleat Friends had forestalled the 
application of the discipline, in a wholesale 
admission of members without waiting for the 
regular course of order; the misconstruction 
being caused by a little vagueness of expression 
in letters received. We thiok it clear, from 
the language of A. C., that there has been no 
attempt to introluce persons into membership 
with the Religious Society of Friends ia an 
irregular way. Bat it seems there is a meeting 
of the friends, managers and teachers of the 
Orphan Asylum and Teachers’ Home in 
Arkansas, aod that religious colored persons 
have been enrolled as attenders thereof, and 
taken under care, with a view to their spiritual 
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regular precious order of Truth,” into mem- 
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bership with our Religious Society. In this 
anticipation, our kind-hearted philanthropists 
may, or may not, be over sanguine. It is safe 
and (Quakerly to trust the possible cases to the 
Monthly Meetings which are to have jurisdic- 
tion. Though we see at times unusual phases, 
there is still force in Solomon's assertion, that 
“there is nothing new” Many of our readers 
are aware of the body of Christiaas in Carolina 
and Delaware, who were finally absorbed by our 
Society, aud of the organization of Friends ia 
Tasmania, who were loug under care of London 
Yearly Meeting before they were all admitted 
into membership. As meetings for discipline 
abide uoder the government of the Divine 
Spirit, and truly recogniz2 io their delib:ra- 
tions the Presidency of the only Head of the 
Church, they will, we assuredly believe, ex- 
perience that His wisdom and guidance are 
sufficient to enable them to do His work with- 
out discord, when unusual emergencies call for 
executive action. L:t us see, once more, vital, 
aggressive, convincing and converting Quaker- 
ism, which will call people from the wayside, 
to walk io the light; which will empower its 
professors, “as ambassadors for Christ,” to 
persuade even the dark-browed descendants of 
Africa to become “ light in the Lord.” Sach 
Quakerism as Fox, Barclay and Barrough 
would.recognize. 


sahonusieaitiilialiatassimeat 

The Executive Committee of lowa Yearly 
Meeting for the relief of Freedmen, has is- 
sued an appeal, which we hope will elicit a 
liberal response. It is satisfactory to notice the 
oneness of Friends, wherever located, in this 
labor of love. It is a field of effort into which, 
we trust, many will continue to enter, not 
grudgingly, but of a willing mind, in the love 
of Christ, which is the true incentive to love 
for our fellow men. ‘‘ Contributions should be 
sent per draft or post-office order, or by ex- 
press, to Heary P. Ninde, Treasurer, Oskaloosa, 
Lowa.” 


Our attention has been directed to a neat 
‘volume from the press of J. B. Lippincott & 





'Co.:—“ The last days of our Savivur.—The 
‘life of our Lord from the supper in Bethany to 


help and advancement; also, that it is contem-|his ascension into Heaven, in chronological 
» . ! 2 e 
plated that some of these may, by convinee- order, and in the words of the Evangelists.” 


meut, become candidates for admission, “ in the 


To the text of this book there can be no ob- 
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jection, for it is in the exact words of the four 
Gospels. Its special interest consists in the 
compendial completeness of the narrative, the 
parables, X&c., the omissions of one Evangelist 
being supplied from the text of another. Our 
only objection is to the ritualistic tendency of 
a few of the running titles, and to the assump- 
tion that the period designated by Episcopalians 
as “ Passion week,” is the well-ascertained an- 
viversary of the days immediately preceding 
our Lord’s resurrection; which supposition 
does not appear to us to have a basis even in 
probability. Many habitual readers of the New 
Testament will notice with surprise, as they ob- 


have been aroused to a sense of their danger whilst 
living in sin, and have afterwards obtained peace, 
sulely through reading their Testaments, without 
having received any counsel, admonition or Scriptu- 
ral instruction from apy ore. As these are repre- 
sentative men from all parts of the windward group 
of the Fiji Islands, I thirk one may safely conclude 
that the m»jority of those of our members who have 
passed from death unto life owe all their good to the 
study of Holy Scripture. And when it is remembered 
that we have 4,260 members in this circuit alone, 
and also 432 upon trial, what a blessed fact is here 
brought out to the glory of God!” 


J. F. H. states that 


“Of the great number of texts which have been 
applied by the Spirit of God, ‘Tax waces oF sin 18 
DEATH’ is the one most frequently mentioned as hav- 
ing been used to bring them to repentance; whilst 
our Saviour's invitation, ‘Come unto me,’ &c., bas 
couveyed peace to scores of troubled souls.” 























serve the chronology, “ how much was said and 
done by our Lord, during the last days of. his 
life.” 
——_ + ~er 
“DivINELY APPOINTED Means.’’—The 
British and Foreign Bible Society Reporter fur- 
nishes numerous instances of conversion of 
heathen, solely through the instrumentality of 
the Holy Scriptures, and quite in advance of 
all missionary teaching. This brings to our 
mind (confirming its correctness) a passage by 
J.J. Gurney, which assigns as one of the proofs 
of the Divine inspiration of the Bible, “ its 
practical effect as the Divinely appointed means 
of conversion aud religious edification.” We 
intend not to be misunderstood. Souls are con- 
verted to Christ by the Divine Spirit—but God 
works by means. The grand instrument he has 
appointed is the Bible, passages from which, 
originally dictated by his Spirit, are by the 
same blessed Spirit sealed upon the hearts and 
consciences of his children. Truly are they 
proved to be a profitable means by which we 
may be made “wise uvto salvation” and 
“thoroughly furnished.” We give a few ex- 
tracts from the Reporter : 

‘Apart from the direct intervention of human 
teachers, the Bible has often proved the only and all- 
sufficient guide in leading men to a clear apprehen- 
sion of the Gospel of Christ, and of its adaptation to 
the necessities of the soul.” 

J. F. Horsley, a Wesleyan Missionary, labor- 
ing in the Fiji Islands, gives emphatic testi- 
mony, from which we make room for a few selec- 
tions : 





“In April, 1865, it fell to my lot to examine twen- 
ty-eight young men who were introduced by our na 
tive preachers. Whilst listening to the accounts of 
their conversion to God, I was struck with the oft- 
repeated mention of the New Testament, as having 
been the only means used by the Holy Spirit to con- 
vince them of their danger, and to point them to the 
‘Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.’ Since that time I have carefully noted such 
cases, whilet engaged in my missionary labors. From 
conversations, examinations and written documents 
I have now ascertained that more than two-thirds of 
our two hundred lay preachers and schoolmasters 




















Many other instances, for which we cannot 


afford space, are given, all confirming the senti- 
ment that the Bible is “ the Divinely appointed 
means of conversion,’ the Author of eternal 
salvation himself opplying the means. The 
Bible, the instrument or *‘ means,” the Holy 
Spirit, the wiclder thereof. 


J. F. H. teils of the joyful reception of the 


completed Bible in Fijian : 


“Our people crowded round whilst I opened a 


case ; then, when they saw a copy, and were allowed 
to handle it, they could scarcely believe, for very joy 
that it was really the whole Bible. ‘Is it now fin- 
ished?’ ‘No more to be added to it?’ ‘The whole 
Bible?’ And I could scarcely answer them, for my 
heart was full.” 


The Society of Friends has ever inculcated 


as an imperative duty the diligent perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures. Do we so practice it as 
not to be put to the blush by these denizens of 
distant acd long benighted islands ? 


OR — 


Diep, on the 8th of Eleventh month, 1866, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, in Philadelphia, Pau. 
Swirt, M.D., in the 73d year of his age; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelpbia 
for the Western District. 

——, at his residence, Cheltenham, England, on 
the 12th of First month, 1867, Russe. Jerrrey, in 
his Glst year; a valued minister of Christ, and dili- 
gent laborer in the work of the Lord. In obedience 
to the call of the Lord of the barvest, he went 
abroad into the field, which is the world. The read- 
ers of the Review are aware of tis visit nearly two 
years ago to India, wh: re, in the love of the Gospel, 
he directed the poor natives and others to the Sa- 
viour of sinners. At the time of bis decease he had 
a minute for religious service in the south of Eng- 
land. Though quite unwell, be attended, on the 
evening of the | 0th of First month, a meeting which 
he had appointed for the railway operatives at Swin- 
den. At this meeting, although his breathing be- 
came very laborious, be plead earnestly with his 
hearers that they should live in constant readiness 
for the hour of death. He was taken to his home , 
extremely ill, and as the time of his release became 
evidently near, he was filled with the wonders of 
redeeming love, and exclaimed, ‘Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvaion and thy mercy.” About an hour 
before he fell asleep in Jesus, his countenance 

‘ 
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brightened, and his eyes flashed with an unwonted 
inward light. Angelic glory spread over his face, 
and the felt presence of the Lord seemed to fill the 
room. When asked if he saw anything to make him 
look so happy, be replied, (and these were his last 
words:) “I see Jesus, sustaining, supporting, pro- 
tecting me.” 

Diep, on the 5th inst., in Richmond, Ind., WaLTer 

J., son of Timothy and Sarah N. W. Nicholson, (the 
latter deceased,) aged 18 months. 
, on the 12th of Twelfth month, 1866, Peter 
J. Courant, of Plattekill, N. Y., in the 73d year of 
his age; a valued member and elder of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting. His consistent, unassuming de- 
meanor through a Jong life had secured bim the re- 
spect of all who knew bim: his sound judgment and 
unswerving integrity rendered his willing services 
as a peacemaker very useful and acceptable in his 
neighborhood, and his valuable services in the 
Church have left a savor that will long be cher- 
ished by his survivors. Though he was called from 
works to rewards with but a moment’s warning, we 
have the consoling trust that our loss is his eternal 
gain. 








, on the 7ih of Second month, 1867, Dasxren 
Brapsa tt, of Plattekill, N. Y., in the 66th year of bis 
age; an esteemed member of Marlborough Monthly 
Meeting. 

, at the residence of his father, Robt. Frazier, 
on the 8th of First month, 1867, WM. Frazier, aged 
34 years; a member of Mill Creek Mo. Meeving, Ind. 
He was a man of faith and uprightness, diligent in 
searcbiug the Scriptures, the saviog traths contained 
in which be was favored, we trust, to realize. He 
bore a protracted and painful affi:ction with patient 
resignation, expressing several times near bis close 
that he knew of nothing in the way, and that he felt 
peace and quietness of mind. 
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FRIENUS’ NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL, 
At Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

The Summer Term of this school commences Fifth 
month 8, 1867, and continues nineteen weeks. Tnose 
wishing to enter are requested to make application 
to Wm. H. Chase, who will furnish Catalogues to 
any who may wish further information. 3teow. 


+ 08m — 


PASSAGES FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hevena, ArK.—Alida Clark writes: “The 
fruits of the well-directed labors of Friends who 
have been in the field are appearing. We have 
abundant cause to be satisfied with our efforts 
in a religious sense, and with attempting an or- 
ganization for a meeting for Divine worship at 
our Asylum. There is a wrong impression on 
the minds of some about this; | will, therefore, 
enclose a copy of a minute made on the occasion, 
and may say that we have the candid testimony 
of some young men who enrolled their names 
at that time, (who had previously been awakened 
to seek their soul's interest by what they bad 
heard in our meetings and First-day schools, ) 
that recording their names had been a great 
strength and hedge about them, and they had 
persevered in prayer until they realized a 
change of heart, and are now earnest laborers iv 
Christ's cause, attend meetings on First-days, 
and First-day school, commit to memory whole 
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psalms, attend our tract and bible readings, even- 
ing meetings, and other appointed meetings, 
and show forth the fruits of the Spirit in lead- 
ing a religious life. Most of these knew noth- 
ing in a book nine months ago. They are 
gathering in, and our field is widening. The 
instruction is like leaven—it is spreading. 
Many walk five miles, some eight, to attend 
meetings and First day school. Let me say to 
the followers of George Fox everywhere, rouse 
up, and let us shake ourselves from the dust of 
earth, from a love of ease and too great pursuit 
of riches, from luxury and pomp, and endeavor 
to fill up the programme that Fox and his wor- 
thy contemporaries marked out for us in all its 
bearings, especially toward the negro race. 
This whole South is spread open to the Quakers, 
and they are invited to come into it aud labor 
and settle. _ I love Friends’ principles and their 
modes of worship, and I want tosee them evéry- 
where disseminated and practiced, thoroughly 
lived out in every-day life. When I attempt to 
teach them their testimonies, I take the New 
Testament to doit. I want to see great Bluck 
Yearly Meetings all over this benighted and 
truly heathen land. Because I love Friends 
in all their faith and purity of doctrine, I 
want others to enjoy the fulness of the religion 
of Jesus, as held among Friends, regardless of 
color. Our Institution is gaining friends 
among the whites here; they sce how fast the 
colored people improve, and that the children 
will soon outstrip their own. The following is 
the Minute above alluded to:— At a Meeting 
of the Friends and Managers of the Orphan 
Asylum and Teachers’ Home, situated near 
Helena, Arkansas, held Eleventh month, 1866. 

‘We believe, after sclid deliberation, that, 
for the growth of truth, and the spread of the 
knowledge of the Gospel among the colored 
people, it is right for us to invite such as love 
the Saviour, and feel so inclined, to enrol! their 
names amongst us, as members of this meeting, 
in order that we may be more fully one an- 
other’s helpers in the Lord, to build up one 
another in that most holy faith, watch over 
for good, strengthen, encourage, counsel and 
instruct each other in the way everlasting ; 
that we may move effectually bear one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ in sup- 
porting the weak, relieving the sick and afflicted 
amongst us. Wherefore the following names 
were given, under feelings of much religious 
fellowship, and with desires that a growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may be experienced, and as way opens 
for it they may become joined in membership 
with Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting, uoder 
whose care the Asylum is organiaed and sup- 
porte, 

[ Here follow the names. } 

‘Which in time past were not a people, but 
are now the people of Gud.’” 
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«“ 4 MAN OF WAR ORA MAN OF PEACE.” 

It will probably be remembered that, a few 
years ago, a great excitement was caused by the 
discovery of vast deposits of guano upon the 
island of Ichaboe, situated on the west coast of 


Africa. The remarkable fertilizing qualities of 
guano gave it great value as an article of com- 
merce, and a large number of vessels were dis- 
patched from various ports to take in cargoes at 
the island. It was computed that at one time 
not less than 500 vessels were lying off Ichaboe ; 
and as there was no settled authority to regulate 
the trade of the place, a scene of indescribable 
confusion and tumult soon presented itself. The 
crews of several of the ships having established 
themselves upon the table-land at the top of the 
island (the island being little wore thav a huge 
rock, rising with almost perpendicular cliffs from 
the ocean), a dispute arose between them and 
their captains, which soon proceeded to open 
mutiny on the part of the men. The only ac- 
cess to their position being by long ladders, the 
men ect their masters at defiance, and held 
possession of their stronghold, which was in 
accessible, except by permission of the muti- 
neers. The captains dispatched a vessel to the 
Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose of laying 
acomplaint before the governor, and soliciting 
bis aid. The governor was about to dispatch a 
man-of-war—the only remedy that is generally 
thought of in such cases—when a good, devoted 
man,a missionary at Cape Town, named Bertram, 
hearing of the affair, represented to the govervor 
his earnest desire to spare the effusion of blood, 
and his conviction that, if he were allowed to pro- 
ceed to the island, he could bring the quarrel 
toan amicable settlement. Mr. Bertram obtained 
the consent of the authorities, and the order forthe 
sailing of the man-of-war wassuspended. He pro- 
ceeded to Ichaboe, and being rowed ashore, be- 
gan to ascend one of the lofty ladders. Two 
seamen, well armed, who had guard above, 
shouted to know who he was, and what he want- 
ed. “A friend who wants to speak to you,” 
was the reply. The guards, seeing a single man, 
unarmed, climbing fearlessly towards them, per- 
mitted him to ascend. He called the men 
sround him, spoke kindly but faithfully to them, 
heard their complaints, and undertook to nego- 
tiate for them. He did this with so much tact 
and judgment, that a reconciliation was svon 
effected, and harmony was soon restored between 
the captains and their crews. Mr. Bertram re- 
mained ten days with the men on the summit 
of the island, employing the time to the best 
advantage in preaching and teaching amongst 
them. It was only on the plea of urgent duty 


that the men would permit him to leave them. 
They clustered round him as he was about to 
descend from amongst them for the last time; 
each was eager to wring him by the hand, and 
tears rolled down many a weatber-beaten cheek 
as he bade them alast adieu. 





"» 


sir!’ they exclaimed, “ you have been our true 
friend, would that you could stay amongst us, for 
we feel that you have done us good.” It will 
be well for nations when they have more 
faith in the power of a man of peace, and less in 
that of a man-of-war.—Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal, April 10th, 1865. 


~~ 








A SOUTHERN INSTITUTION. 


A correspondent of the Tribune gives the 
following description of the whipping-post, one 
of the relies of slavery, now in use in Raleigh, 
N.C. 

“ The whipping-post is a large pine log, near 
the edge of a platform about twelve feet 
square. On two sides of the post are iron sta- 
ples firmly driven in, to bind the prisoner to. 
When a prisoner is to be whipped he is first 
stripped naked, from the waist up; thea his 
hands are firmly secured to the staples. The 
sheriff then takes a long, heavy, hickory gad, 
such as farmers are wont to use upon lazy and 
stubborn oxen, and standing about three feet 
from the prisoner, lays it on with a will. Hach 
lick will either bring the blood or raise a 
welt of bruised flesh as large as your finger. 
It is one of the most cruel and degrading pun- 
ishments that can be used, and generally leaves 
the back fall of scars that can be seen for years 
afterward. The rewainder of the platform is used 
as stocks for confining personas by the hands, 
neck, or feet, or all, as the order of the court 
shall determine. When a prisoner is to be whip- 
ped, all the loafers and vagabonds in the town 
collect to see it done, and enjuy the sport, as they 
term it.” 

This instrument of torture is used on women 
aswell as men. Gen. Sickles abolished the use 
of it for a time, but President Johnson revoked 
his order, and now you bear the shrieks of the 
poor wretches every hour of the day, as they are 
led out and bound to the instrament of torture. 
When this torture is over, if the poor wretch has 
not the money to pay the cost of his whipping, 
he is put up at the auction-block and sold into 
servitude, which is only another name tor 
slavery. 

a 
GRACE OVERCOMING NATURE. 
A CONDENSED BIOGRAPHY. 

There was a man who started from Jerusa- 
lem towards Damascus, 6n a mission of perse- 
eution and murder, proud, cruel and vindictive. 
He came from Damascus with a heart yearning 
towards all mankind, with the humility of a 
child, and with affections as tender as a woman’s 
love. He went towards Damascus with an in- 
telleet narrowed down to a rapier’s point, and 
harder than its steel; he came from Damascus 
with an ivtellect broadened and fused with 
divine fire, and with a logic so invincible, and 
with its links so warm with the Holy Ghost, 


“ God bless you,|that it moulded the thought of the world for 
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er places, a device for supplying the looms has 
been in use for several years. The result is far 
preferable to the old-fashioned method, and 
adds much to the capacity of the looms aud the 
quality of the fabric. 

The shorter hairs, which are unfit for weaving 
into cloth, are used for making horsehair mit- 
tens for rubbing the surface of the body, or are 
twisted into ropes, which, after being steeped in 
water, are baked in au oven, the heat of which 
fastens the twist of the hair and gives it that 
springy elasticity which makes it it so popular 
as a stuffing for buir seats, sofas and beds. 

Scientific American, 


—— +08 


eighteen centuries. Is the religion that could 
do that avy thing less than divine? 


+ <9 


“HE MANUFACTURE OF HAIR CLOTH. 


Until within a recent period, the haircloth, so 
extensively used in upholstering, was brought 
from foreign countries, mainly from Germany. 
The manufacture has, however, become a no- 
ticeable element in our mechanical progress. 
Haircloth of superior quality is now manufac- 
tured in this country. There are two general 
uses to which it is applied—one for ornament or 
outside exposure and the other forutility merely. 
For the stiffening of fabrics, in which it usurps 
the place of the old-fashioned, unyielding buck- 









ram, known so well to the last generation as a 
means of giving the vertical rigidity to coat col- 
lars demanded by the fashion of the day, it is 
even now extensively employed. In this case, 
where the fabric itself is concealed, it does not 
matter what its color may be, and no preparatory 
means are used to give particular culor tothe hair. 

For upholstering purposes, however,the fashion 
of the day demands a brilliant black. We can 
well remember the time when sofas and chairs 
were covered with a parti-colored fabric, com- 
posed of black and yellowish-white hairs, dis- 
posed sometimes to form a regular pattern, but 
often used indiscriminately, making an unequal 
mixture of tints. Latterly, however, the demand 
has been for a uniform tint of brilliant black. 

The warp of haircloth is of linen, cotton 
or worsted. Most of that in general use is of 
cotton. Silk has been used to give additional lus- 
tre and strength, and linen was substituted for 
silk for the same reason ; but the looms for weav- 
ing are now constructed so that the upper sur- 
face, or “ right side,” contains four-fifths of the 
hair, giving the necessary lustre, and avoiding 
the requisite of a brilliant warp. 

The hair used is horsehair, and is obtained 
from Tartary, the Ukraine, or Buenos Ayres, 
South America. Black being the favorite color, 
the manes and tails of the Ukraine horses are 
preferred, although the hair of a lighter shade 
can be dyed toa brilliant black. Apart, how- 
ever, from the extra trouble and expense, dyed 
hair does not hold its color so well as that of a 
natural color, and is apt to grow “rusty.” The 
width of the cloth is governed by the length of 
the hair. It is rare indeed when these can be 
fuund measuring forty-two inches, generally far 
less. The wider the cloth the more valuable 
the fabric. 

The hair, as imported, is assorted in bunches 
of nearly uniform color and length, and then 
further assorted and arranged by hackling. 
The hairs beinz thus separated as to length, and 
divided as to color, are fed into the loom by 
hand. This has been heretofore the uniform 
practice, but the weaving has been improved by 
substituting mechanical devices for feeding the 
hairs. In Pawtucket, R.1., and perbaps in oth- 







VOICES. 
BY T. FRECERICK BALL. 
“ All worthy thought is spokea, 
All noble song is sung, 
The ancient cistern broken, 
The ancient harps uustrung. 
“ And told each wondrous story 
Of hero-souls sublime, 
Who lit with suaset glory 
The misty bills of Time. 
“This musing, singing, preaching 
Is waste of specch and thought: 
There is no need of teaching — 
All hath of old been tanght. 
“The Earth is wora and weary,— 
Wasted, and old, and gray : 
Cometh the Night so dreary, 
When all must pass away.” 


A fiend or angel muttered 
This counsel in mine ear. 
Alone I| heard it uttered, 
No human heart was near. 
And on my soul descended 
A shroud of doubt and dread. 
The aims of Life were ended, 
The joys of Being fled. 
I cried, ‘ O voice foreboding |! 
Must man then lie supine? 
Nor war with ills, corroding 
Life that should be Divine? 


“On Earth is Wrong still reigning : 


Must Truth lay down her sword ?— 


Nor marshal those remaining 
Loyal to Christ the Lord?” 
The voice replied, “Thou dreamer! 
What canst thou do or say, 
More than each perished schemer 
Did in his little day ? 
“Did not the Galilean, 
Thy God’s co-equal Sos, 
Pass to the Empyrean 
And leave Man toiling on? 
“ Martyrs, confessors, sages 
Have taught and teach bis will ; 
Bat onward roll the ages,— 
Where is the promise still? 
‘*He, with Almighty Power, 
And they, with Faith sublime, 
Bring us not yet the bour 
That heals the woes of Time. 
““O cease from useless labor, 
From etriviogs weak and vain; 
Go revel with thy neighbor, 
And let thy Maker reiga. 
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« Shall not the Earth’s Creator 
Govern without thy aid 7— 
Perfect sooner or later 
The world which He has made? 


“Thou help the world !—It heeds not 
Prophet, or bard, or priest: 

The mighty Worker needs not 
His strength by thine increased.” 


Darker, yet darker o'er me 
I saw the shadows loom ; 
All beacon lights before me 
Went out in awful gloom. 


In chains the Tempter bound me, 
Robbed me of Faith and Love; 

The Earth was iron around me, 
And brass the Heaven above. 


Ah! then in doubt and blindness 
My spirit raised its moan: 

“Ob Thou, whose loving kindness, 
I thought Thy ways had shown! 


Hast Thou, then, man created, 
An image of Thyself ?— 
And is he only fated 
To scheme and toil for pelf? 


“Is there no bigher labor,— 
No part in plans of Thine,— 

No power to help his neighbor 
Live by the Light Divine ?” 


And then, though none were round me, 
A Still Small Voice I heard ;— 

A Living Witness found me ;— 
Again my heart was stirred. 


In air these accents floated : 
‘“*The Lord hath need of att 
Who, with pure hearts devoted, 

Await their Master's call. 


“ Heed not the erring voices 
That dare to bid thee stay! 
Tis only Hell rejoices 
To see God’s workers stray. 


‘Press onward nothing daunted, 
God’s purposes fulfil! 

Be not with doubtings haunted, 
But trust His goodness still! 


“ His mighty counsels fail not ; 
His ways are not as thine. 

The powers of Hell prevail not 
Against His plans divine. 

“See! see! the sky is glowing 
With signs of import high,— 

Sigus that to man are showing 
God's Day of Glory nigh. 

“ And each, whose lif is holy, 
May speed that coming time; 

For some with actions lowly, 
And some with deeds sublime, 

“ And some with gifts of teaching, 
Must help the world along ;— 

And some with gifts of preaching, 
And some with gifts of song; 

“And some by cheerfal giving, 
By soothing pain or grief, 

And some by only living 
True to the soul’s belief. 

“Come, leave the paths of sadness 
Thy erring feet have trod, 

And reap with joy and gladness 
The harvest fields of God.” 

—Friends' Examiner. 


THE COLLEGE IN CHINA. 

The cable announces that arrangements have 
been made for the establishment of an Europe- 
an College at Pekin. It is believed, however, 
that this despatch may refer to an American 
college, of the establishment of which at Pekin 
advices were received some weeks ago. Whether 
American or European, the creation of this in- 
stitution is a hopeful sign that Oriental exelu- 
siveness is be broken in upon, and that the vast 
Chinese Empire is to reap some advantages 
from civilized society.— Ledger. 

SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien Intetiicence.—Telegraphic advices to 
the 18th inst. have been received. 

Gueat Britain.—The Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company held a meeting in London on the 12th, to 
consider the proposed reduction of tolls on messages 
transmitted by the cable. Unexpectedly to the pub- 
lic, the movement for a reduction failed, in conse- 
quence of the refa-al of the Atlantic Company to 
consent to it. Although the practical management 
of the cable is in the hands of the Anglo-American 
Company, no change in rates can be made without 
the consent of the Atlantic Company. The latter 
commenced the cable enterprise, but subsequently 
transferred its franchises and property to the Anglo- 
American Company, which completed the work. 

A London dispatch of the 12th asserted that the 


-| Fenian bands in Ireland had all been dispersed, and 


the whole island was tranquil, but that the authori- 
ties had reason to fear another rising, and were tak- 
ing measures to frustrate it. Later accounts say 
that arrests continued to be made in all parts of the 
country, and many of the prisoners have been com- 
mitted for trial for high treason. The government 
had dispatched four gunboats to Dublin, to be 
stationed at different points in the river Liffey. A 
great fall of snow bad occurred, and the weather 
was cold, causing much suffering among the Fenians 
who had taken refuge in the Wicklow mountains 
south of Dublin. It was generally expected that on 
the 17th, the day known as “St, Patrick's,’ a gener- 
al ri:ing would take place in Ireland, and one was 
also apprebended among the Irish in Liverpool, but 
neither appeare to have occurred. It is stated that 
the emigration to America from Cork has been 
greater than usual for the last few days, and that 
many of the emigrants were recognized as baving 
been connected with the recent Fenian uprising near 
Killarney. 

In the House of Commons on the 27th ult., a bill 
having for its object the throwing open the offices 
of Lord Chancellor of England and Ireland, and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to Roman Catholics and 
Jews, by amending the oath required, was passed to 
a@ second reading by 102 majority, as was also 
another bill opening professorships in Dublin Uni- 
versity to Roman Catholics. 

The government Reform bill, to be introduced on the 
19th, proposes to give the right of suffrage to rate- 
paying householders of ten years’ residence, to men 
paving £1 yearly taxes, or having £50 in a savings 
bank or £50 in the funds, and to all members of the 
learned professions and graduates of the universi- 
ties. It also provides for a £15 franchise in the 
counties. The Reform League continues its agita- 
tions, by mass meetings both in London and the 
provinces, 

Francr.—lt is stated that the Exposition will be in- 
formally opened on the lst prox. The inauguraticn 
ceremonies are to take place at a later day. 

An official article in the Moniicur says that Mar- 
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shal Bazaine and the last of the French troops left 
Mexico on the 10th inst. 

Austria.—The greater part of the Provincial 
Diets of Austria, including all the German provinces, 
have shown themselves favorable to the last Imperial 
rescript, and have elected deputies to the Reichs- 
rath or Central Assembly. The Diet of Bohemia 
adopted, by « large majority, an address protesting 
against the Reichsrath, and invoking the rights of 
the Bohemian Constitution. The Austrian govern- 
ment thereupon dissolved that Diet, and ordered new 
elections to be held immediately, on the ground 
that the resolutions of the Diet, if sanctioned by the 
Emperor, would frustrate a settlement of the consti- 
tutional relations of the monarchy. 


Iraty —The announcement in No. 28, on the faith 
of a cable dispatch generally published in this couo- 
try, of the result of the elections for the Parliament, 
was premature, as the elections had not then oc- 
curred. The result, it is pow stated, is yet doubt- 
ful, as in about half the places new elections must 
be held, there being no choice. 


Turkey.—A dispatch of the 14th, from London, 
says it is stated that the European Powers have 
failed to agree on the Eastern question, and that 
Russia demands additional concessions for the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. On the 16th, Lord 
Derby announced officially that the question respect- 
ing Servia had been settled, that the Turkish forces 
are to leave Belgrade, the capital of Servia, and that 


the country will be practically free, the au hority of 


the Turks there being merely nominal. The British 
Ambassador at Constantinople ststes that Turkey 
will hasten the reforms in favor of the Christians in 
Candia and elsewhere. It is stated also that the 
Porte has consented to the return of the Cretan ex- 
iles, and that deputies from tbe island have arrived 
at Constantinople. 


Domestic.—The President has assigned the fol- 
lowing officers as commanders of the respective 
military districts provided for in the Reconstruction 
bill: lst District, Virginia, Gen. J. M. Schofield ; 2d, 
North and South Car: lina, Gen. D. E. Sickles; 3d, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama, Gen. G. H. Thomas ; 
4th, Mississippi and Arkansas, Gen. E. O. C. Ord; 
5th, Louisiana and Texis, Gen. P. H. Sheridan. 
Gen. Schofield issued an order on the 13 h, assuming 
command of Virginia, and sajing that all officers 
under the provisional governm nt will continue to 
prrform the duties of their offices, unless otherwise 
directed individually, and until their successors are 
elected under the act of Congress; that it is desir- 
able that the military power be exercised only so far 
as is necessary for the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects for which it was conferred; and appealing to 
the people and the civil officers to render this ne- 
cessity as slight as possible, by strict obedience to 
the laws, and an impartial admioistration of justice. 
At the request of Gen. Thomas, the President after- 
wards subs i:uted Gen. Pope for him in the 3d dis 
trict, and appointed Gen. Thomas to the command 
of the Department of the Cumberland, which in- 
cluies West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The Union members of the Legislatare of North 


Carolina, who constitute less than o.e-fifth of that 


body, have issued a call to the people of the State, 
without distinction of race or color, to send dele- 


gates to a preliminary council, to be held at Raleigh 


on the 27th inst., with the object of m turing a plan 
for a convent on to frame a State Constitution in 


conformity with the laws of the United States. It 
is stated that 140 white delegates have been chosen, 
and the colored men have been consulted with, and 


have taken measures to send 150 delegates. 













A remarkable meeting was held in Columbia, S. 





C., on the 18th inst., the occasion being a celebra- 
tion by the colored people of the passage of the bill 
enfraochising them. By invitation, Wade Hampton, 
tormerly U. 8. Senator, and a rebel officer during 
the rebellion, with several other whites and two 
colored men, addressed the meeting, and friendly 
sentiments were expressed on both sides. The 
colored men appeared gratified by the spirit of po- 
litical sffiliation in which they had beeu met, and 
one of their speakers declared that they wodld urge 


upon Congress to repenl the disfranchising clause of 
the new law. 


The Missachnsetts House of Representatives has 
ratified the Constitutional ameadment by a vote of 
120 yeas to 20 nays. 

In the Maryland House of Delegates, on the 18th, 
a bill admitting a-gro testimony in the courts on the 
same f oting with that of whites, fiiled for want of 
a constitutional majority. The vote was yeas 30, 
nays 19, absent 31. It was thought probable that a 
reconsideration would be moved, and the bill be 
passed. 

Floods of more than usual violence have been pre- 
vailing im many of the western rivers, causing great 
destruction of property and considerable loss of life. 
At Chattanooga, Tenn., on the 12th, the water was 
from 12 to 20 feet deep in the city ; many houses 
were falling, and others floating away. Helena, 
Ark., and friar’s Point, Miss., were submerged, the 
people living in the second stories of their houses. 
At Knoxville, Tenn., 200 persons are said to have 
been driven from their homes by tke flood. Mound 
City, lll., Shawneetown, Ind., parts of Cincinnati 
and Covington, and probably many other places, 
have been inundated. Ia some places between 
Evansville and New Albany, Ind., the Obio river is 
said to have covered a width of 30 miles, and at 
Memphis, Teon., the Mississippi, on the 18th, was 
43 miles wide. Great suffering will unavoidably be 
the result. 


Coneress.—A joint resolution, directing a survey 
for a ship canal between Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
has passed both Houses; also one relative to certain 
coin captured at the time of the capture of Jefferson 
Davis, which was claimed by some of the Richmond 
banks as their propery, and uot that of the “ Con- 
federate government,” and which has been on spe- 
cial deposit in the U.S. Treasury awaiting the de- 
cision on its ownership. The resolution directs it 
to be paid into the Trea ury, on the ground that the 
money was & loan made to the rebel government by 
the banks, and, therefore, subject to confiscation. 
The supplementary Reconstruction bill, passed by 
the House, was amended in the Senate by a substi- 
tute, which, being passed and returned to the House, 
was then adopted with some amendments, to one of 
which the Senate disagreed. A committee of con- 
ference was appointed, and the bill as arranged 
by it passed both Houses. Both Houses passed, 
also, a concurrent resolution to instract the joint 
committee on retrenchment to examine the methods 
of the Treasury Department for printing bonds, 
notes, &c., what guards have been adopted against 
fraud or negligence, and what others are necessary, 
and to investigate the official conduct of those 
charged with that business; and one amending one 
of the joint rules so as to prevent the sale or use of 
liquors in the Capitol building or the adjacent 
grounds. The House passed the Senate joint reso- 
lution of thanks to George Peabody ; and one ap- 
propriating $15,000 for the relief of destitute colored 
people in the District of Columbia. That appropria- 
ting $1,000,000 fur the relief of the destitnte in the 
South and Southwest was considered, but not faally 
disposed of. 
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CLEVELAND'S STANDARD SERIES. 


I. 
A Compendium of English Literature, 


CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, 
From Sir John Mandeville to William Cowper.-776 pages. 


II. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE OF TiE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
Embracing the Chief Deceased and Living authors of the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century —778 pages. 

IIL. 


A COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
Upon the same plan, Embracing 
The Chief Deceased and Living Writers of our Country.—784 pages. 
IV. 
A Compendium of Classical Literature, 
Consisting of Choice Extracts, Translated from the best Greek and 


Roman Writers, with Biographical S\etches, Accounts 
of their Works, etc.. etc.—622 pages. 


Part I.—Greek: from Homer to Longinus. 
Part I1.—Latin: from Plautus to Boethius, 


Uf 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, 
WITH A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 
Preliminary Dissertations on each Poem ; Notes 


phanatory ; an Index to the subjectsof Paradise Lost 
a verbal Index Ww all the Poems.—t>> pages. 


VI. 
HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS, 


WITH APPROPRIATE SELECTIONS FROM SCRIPTURE, AND TUNES SUITED 
TO JHE METRES OF THE HYMNS. 

The Hymne in this collection, one of which is adap‘ed to each 
day of the vear, have been selected by Professor Cleveland with 
remarkably good taste. Some of them ae familiar, and will be 
loved and sung as longas the English language endures. The 
rest, culled from the great steres in his possession, are the 
choicest that can be found. In literary merit and pvetic excel- 
levee, it is the very best selection of ~acred Lyrics extant. In 
the selection of tunes. Prote-sur Cleveland bas confined himself 
to a few good old tunes, easy to be sung, and favorites with all 
denominations. It is an 18mo., substantially bound.—27 


70 pages, 
These books have been warmly recommended by 
the first scholars, critics, and educators of our land, 
and have been introduced extensively into our high 
schools and colleges. 
Zesides school editions of the first five works, 
others are published upon finer paper, and bound in 
various styles of beauty, for the Household Library. 


Retail Wh» lesale. 
$2 40 $210 


Critical and Ex- 
; and 


Prices. 

Compendium of Enzlish Literature, 
English Literature of Nineteenth Century, : 50 210 
Compendium of American Literature, 2580 210 
Compendium of Classical Literature, 2 50 210 
Poetical works of John Milton (N« tex and Index,’ 2 50 210 
Above 5 vols. bound in mor. cloth extra. per vol. 3 00 2 25 
balfealf extia, per vol, 50 3 50 

“ half mor “ 38 3 25 
Hymns for Schools. with Tunes, 75 60 


We will supply Teachers at the Wholesale Prices. 
Copies by mvil at retail, postage paid. They are 
without riva's. Not being required to take the place 
of other books in use, we introduce them at whole- 
gule prices only. 

J. A. BANCROFT & C0., 
_512 Arch St., Phila, 


“OLb WORLD SCENES,” 
By ©. WILLIAMs, 
(A Member of New Garden Mcnthly Meeting, Ohio.) 


A new book, just issued; 12mo., cloth; 272 pages text; same 
type as Keview. Sent postpaid for $1.00. It is devoted to the 
truly Great in Literature, m Science, and in Art, which the 
British Isles und Paris offer to our view. 

Address 


“6 “ 


« “ 


CHARLES WILLiams, 
34 mo. 23. Salem. Ohia. 


~ CHARLES WALTON, 
DEN T IST, 


Has removed to No. 239 Tenth St: ect above Race. 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 
EARLY GARDEN SEEDS. 


FROM 
WILLIAM HACKER, 
SEED GROWER AND IMPORTER, 


803 MARKET 8T., PHILADELPHIA, 
The following Seeds of the chuicest quality sent by mail om 
receipt of price: -- 
Beans, Giant W ax-pole (N@W)- +--+ eee Cree eeeeees on ay 25 ets. 
Cabbage, Early York 
° Karly Winoingstadt- - 
- Large Drumhead 
Cauliflower, Karly Puris 
Cucumber, Early Frame 
' Log Green 
Outery, Solid Giant White 
Egg Plant, Large Purple 
Lettuce, Vhilade phia Cabbage 
- Early Silesian Curled. ------+-++++00es00 
‘ursnip, Large Sugar 
Radish, Karly Turnip 
- Long bearlet 
Squash, White Bush 
Turnip, White Flat Dutch 
Tumato, Maupay’s Superior 
- Tilden trus stock 
Also a general assortment in papers at 10 cents each. Good- 
rich’s Celebrated Seedling Potatoes. Descriptive Circulars, om 
— iree ou receipt of stump. 
mos 


PASCHALL M¢ IRRIS, 
1120 Market St , Phila., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Field, Flower and Garden Seeds. 


Grown hy himeelf. or for his establishment, by reliable Seed 
Growers, in this country and Europe. Also, 


THPROVED AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


of every description. Fertilize:s tor field and garden crops. with 
everything required for the Farmer ard Gardener. Seven differ- 
ent Catalogues supplied on application, or by mail, on remission 
of Senay. at 


GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


We can now caer tw our friends a choice assurtmeut of the most 
approved varieties of seeds, 


Warranted Fresh and Genuine. 


Seed-growing and Importing is made a specialty in our busi- 
peas, and we shall endeavor to merit the confidence of those de al- 
ing with us, in the great care given to offer fur sule only seeds of 
pure stock. and true lo name. 


Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 


Of all kinds, constantly on hand. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Roses, £c., 
Furnished at short notice, and at 
NURSERY PRICES. 
Descriptive Catulogue and Price List sent free on application. 


StePHen G. Cousins, 
COLLINS, ALDERSON & C0, 


Wa. CHaAs. ALDEksuN, 
lll "and 1113 Market St., 


Rogert Downs. 
34 mo 2. —3 mos. Vbiladel iphia, Pa. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES, 
902 Spring Garden Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
6m. M. BALDERSTON, : 


Honey Soap! “Honey Soap! Honey Soap! 

This is the finest soap made; peesesses healing properties, is 
highly recommended for chapped hands and various diseases of 
the skin. Manufactured by 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
No. 116 Margaretta St., Philadelphia. 
6 mos. Price $1.50 per doz. 


THOS. M. SEEDS’ 


Old Established Hat and Cap Store, 
41 N. 2d St., between Market and Arch, east side. 
6 mvs, N. B.—I make a specialty of plain bats. 





